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SOME COUNTRY CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 


Some six years ago I was engaged in moulding 
public opinion on the leading weekly moulder 
in Vermont. About all of the communications 
of its large army of correspondents passed 
through my hands to be “Englished,” and I 
often wondered if all country correspondents 
were like unto ours. 

Our paper had a style peculiarly its own. Its 
many eccentricities had been faithfully followed 
for years before I took hold, and may yet be 
followed, for aught I know, although the creator 
of that style has passed to his reward. This 
editor was a stanch Episcopalian, and he recog- 
nized but two churches, the Episcopal and the 
Roman Catholic; so the word “church” was 
permitted in the paper only when used in con- 
nection with either of those denominations. 
Baptists, Methodists, and the rest, held their 


services in meeting-houses, houses of worship, 
sheds — anything except churches. Again, the 
word “ill” was always substituted for “sick,” 
except where nausea was inferred. The pos- 
sessive apostrophe was allowed only when it was 
unavoidable, and John Brown never visited “ his 
father, William Brown”; but always “ William 
Brown, his father.” 

Of course, one of the first things a correspond- 
ent should strive to do is to make the phrase- 
ology of his communications conform as closely 
as possible to that in use by the newspaper for 
which he writes. If this advice was ever given 
to the correspondents of our paper, it was en- 
tirely wasted. For three years I edited the 
“ Squashville Squirtings,” the “Lonelyville Lo- 
cals,” and the “ Pumpkinbury Paragraphs.” I 
altered, amended, and rewrote them until the 
authors of their being must sometimes have 
found it difficult to recognize them. The items 
were changed, but their writers were not. 
They persisted in reporting that the Methodist 
“church” had been painted; that Bob Smith 
was “sick” with quinsy sore throat; and that 
George Laraway was visiting “ his father, John 
Laraway.” 

Among our correspondents there were some 
especially hopeless cases. One utterly irre- 
claimable scribbler dated his letters from a New 
Hampshire border hamlet, the contributions of 
which to the world’s history consisted chiefly 
of marriages, births, and deaths. Each week I 
rewrote the least trivial of the paragraphs in his 
batch, while some of them, in the original manu- 
script, adorn my scrap-book. Asa horrid exam- 
ple to all country correspondents who, through 
ignorance or shiftlessness, leave to the editor 
the task of making their news grammatically 
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and orthographically respectable, I quote a few 
items from our old New Hampshire para- 
grapher. Perhaps his most ambiguous effort 

was the following, in which he detailed the 
“brutal suffering ” of a horse that appears to 
have been provided with a chimney : — 

‘* they is one of the most brutal horse suffering in town that 
lias happened for years years Napoleon Rock went to one of 
our neighbor the other day and tyed his horse and put on the 
blanket and the chimney burnt out anda spark sticking the 
liorse burning the from his hind hip half way to the neck and 
the horse is suffering teriably from the burn it has got so bad 
the flesh is falling off from him now and it high time the law 
should pick up such cases.” 

Here is the style in which he phrased all items 
of a similar nature : — 


“Henry Bailey raised 62 bushels from 2 achres of ground.” 


‘** Bry Marshall has sold his barn to Frank Frost for 20 spot.” 
A chapter of accidents was the following, the 
efforts of the narrator to describe a number of 
incidents at once seeming to have prevented his 





shedding light on any one of the casualties: — 


‘* Jame’s Lamott was in bad luck last week he went into the 
wood on Tuesday and his hired man run his oxen into a tree 
and broke his neck anda day or two after they fell a tree onto 
another one leg lameing him up and on Fri he got a pair of 
horses into his mill pond and like to drowned them but with 
plenty help he manage to save them.” 

When my time was limited, it not infre- 
quently happened that our quaint correspond- 
ent’s effusions were waste-basketed. Then 
would come this communication : — 

“Mr. Editor: I will send you a few items this week as I 
have sent them along but don’t get and do not know why they 
don’t if you don't want them please let me know and I will 


stop.” 

So far as I know, he never received the fatal 
message, because his weekly scrawl furnished 
genuine amusement to everybody in the office, 
from the devil up, and we preferred to let him 
wonder in his inimitable style why he “didn’t 
get.” 


Mancuester, N, H. 


Bert Leston Taylor. 





FICTION AND ETHICS. 


The strain-and-stress of this work-a-day world 
is so powerful that the motive which ought to 
eontrol literary productions is frequently lost 
from sight. A little statement has been made 
that three-fourths of the yearly issue of books 
and periodicals would be wanting if the “ pot- 
boilers” were rejected. This is hardly the 
place or the occasion to estimate the value of 
such contributions, save in a single sense, and 
in this wise they must be judged from the same 
point of view as the other one-fourth. 

The question which should present itself is 
simply this: Will my writing contribute any- 
thing toward the uplifting of mankind? It is 
not enough that it shall furnish interest for a 
single hour, if that pleasure shall be tinged with 
misanthropy, or the faintest shading of the Sun 
ef Righteousness. There is no escape from 
he old cry, “He that is not for me is against 

e.” and we are beginning to realize that learn- 


ing to read is no boon to humanity unless we 
learn what to read. So, too, of course, the vast 
increase in the army of pen-workers, while an 
outward indication of progress in the direction 
of independent thought and expression, is in 
reality only a questionable step in advance, 
since our book stalls are flooded with all sorts 
and conditions of reading matter,—much of it 
leading to marked depravity in morals. 

A person who has long studied the factory 
system of a progressive state has observed that, 
within a quarter of a century, the mill girls have 
become inveterate readers. This simple state- 
ment argues well, for twenty-five years ago they 
read almost nothing; but when it is followed 
by a list of the titles taken at random from their 
shelves, a blow is struck. The adventures of a 
succession of Arabellas, who have begun life as 
lowly maidens, and have wedded riches through 
the combined effect of rosy cheeks and becom- 
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ing hats, certainly color the whole course of the 
readers’ lives. The simple girls who do marry 
“beneath them” revenge themselves upon fate 
by granting to their offspring extended oppor- 
tunities for display. 

It is a mournful experience to have a bright 
servant girl reject English history and invite 
her employer to enjoy the pages of a dime novel, 
saying, “It keeps you in a quiver from begin- 
ing to end.” How can we wonder at this when 
first-rate publishing houses send forth requests 
for “deep-Jaid plots,” “something of absorb- 
ing interest,” “unusual situations.” The read- 
ing public clearly sees the trend of fiction 
toward veritable sensationalism, and the critics 
cloak the tendency beneath the phrase, “ Pecu- 
liar genius of the time.” 

When one rebels against the fantastic fiction 
that has gained such a foothold, he is reminded 
that Fielding and Smollett, Rabelais, and, in- 
deed, the “ Decameron,” hold each and all such 
pictures as offend the decent. Let it be remem- 
bered that such were not ideals, but true repre- 
sentatives of the life of the period, and that 
returning either to their standards of morality 
or forcimg a false romanticism upon twentieth- 
century readers is a direct violation of our 
ethical teaching. 

It is plain that the quality of the work of to- 
day is graded to suit the demand, and men rush 
eagerly into channels which their better judg- 
ment would teach them to avoid. And why? 
Largely for the reason that the pot mzs¢ boil, 
and that it will boil far sooner and faster by 
means of these extravagant pictures of life. 

It és difficult to ask one striving to feed and 
clothe a family to flee from temptation in the 
shape of bank-checks, easily earned when once 
a “reputation” is established. But is it fair to 
a community to hold such a writer guiltless? 
The seeds he is sowing will assuredly sprout 
and bring forth Dead -sea fruit. Life itself 
always takes on the color of the light thrown 
over it. True, there are marriages contracted 
on a no less insecure basis than rosy cheeks or 
finery; but it is exactly these that we are strug- 
gling with in our divorce courts, and that bid 
fair to stain our whole conception of domestic 
life. The custom of dwelling in thought among 
people of reckless habits and unlimited income 









is destructive to the well-being of the multitude. 
A kind of rebellion against fate is engendered, 
that doubles the hardships of the common lot. 
We need vigorous protests against any theory 
of life except that which says, “As ye sow, so 
shall ye reap.” We need the assurance that 
“sowing” is a daily task—not one that is ever 
finished; that the comfort which comes through 
forgiveness is the comfort of having turned 
away from evil, not the comfort of feeling that 
a reward is instore. But how distinct this is 
from the tendency of exciting fiction! It may 
be that the hero is brave and — occasionally — 
blameless; but his material reward is invariably 
in waiting for him. When a career of blood- 
shed is passed, and the last robber or villain is 
disposed of, there rolls to his feet a succession 
of “golden guineas,” which puts him at ease in 
the world for the remainder of his days. Or 
the despairing lover suddenly finds his happi- 
ness close to his side, through some daring 
intrigue. 

A bright person recently told the writer that 
his own career had been so checkered with dis- 
appointment, that he sought only such fiction as 
concluded with the complete satisfaction of the 
hero’s desire, whatever it might be; but he ad- 
mitted great reluctance to offer such pabulum 
to his growing boys! 

He was a bold man who wrote: “That blessed 
book, ‘ Beside the Bonny Briar Bush,’ has com- 
forted not afew who had begun to fear that 
delicate sentiment, free from plot or excitement, 
would never again rejoice their hearts. But 
(and it is a fearful admission to make) I gravely 
doubt whether the book, had it been written by 
an American, could have achieved success. 
Just at this period we are bound to follow Eng- 
lish fashions, and are so steeped in false senti- 
ment that the few refined stories which we have 
permitted to see the light have struggled for 
place in a way that is well calculated to cripple 
further efforts.” 

There is an ethical obligation, too, regarding 
the form, as well as the substance, of literary 
endeavor. Notall critics are just. Favoritism 
creeps into the best of magazines and journals, 
side by side with poor judgment; but he is cer- 
tainly not one of the “elect” —the man fitted 
to teach through his pen— if he cannot discrim- 
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inate against himself. Whosoever wishes well 
for literature must needs be a stern critic of his 
own work. He owes his dest to the world. If 
he aims to sow broadcast as many lines as “the 
public will pay for,” rapid though they be, some 
will suffer, and the recoil will be upon his own 
character. 

To seek for a renewal of simplicity, genuine 
emotion, is vain so long as the passions are 
played upon by a continual stream of false 
sentiment, and the outpouring will never cease 
until the demand for it lessens and the moral 
sense of literary workers is aroused. 

Two parties are always necessary to effect a 
reform. The responsibility is generally shifted 
. from the shoulders of the man who asks to the 
back of the one who supplies; but neither can 
work out the problem alone. Possibly the lat- 
ter has the larger opportunity to make conditions 
better, and if he will but heed the call, there is 
hope for the future of our fiction. However 
much we may glorify “imagination,” it is the 
acme of art so to picture simple situations that 
they appear as the very breath of reality. 
Goethe has told us that the ability to lead the 
reader into the belief that he is following a rela- 
tion of actual events proves its own importance. 


Imagination, strained beyond its legitimate 
boundaries, playing upon the credulity of man- 
kind, belongs to a lower range, and is far easier 
to cultivate. It is in the restriction of such 
power to the limits of reason and in accordance 
with nature that “power” lies. 

That “truth is stranger than fiction” does 
not in any way disparage these statements, and 
so-called talent works its way upward by means 
of keen perceptions, appreciative watchfulness 
of the play of circumstances, not in carrying 
the lesson outside the pale of actuality. It is 
in acknowledgment of these things that medi- 
ocre writers spring into prominence, like mush- 
rooms, in a single night, to be trodden under 
foot and forgotten almost as quickly; and it is 
as certain as the rising and the setting of the 
sun, that the day of gross exaggerations, of li- 
cense — not liberty —in dealing with life, shall 
pass away; butit is the duty of the.writer to 
aid and abet its downfall —to strive for a place 
where he wields an honest pen, clean-tipped 
and guarded from the ink roll of venom that is 
calculated to embitter existence and falsify the 
purpose of the Son of Man. 

Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner. 


Anpover, Mass. 





BUSINESS-LIKE PUBLISHERS. 


It would be a boon to writers if all publishers 
would take pains to explain what given remit- 
tances cover. If they pay on publication, it 
would be but courteous (and I think business- 
like) to send promptly to each contributor 
a marked copy of the number in which his 
article appears. 

There are a few journals that have a system 
so good,— from the writer’s point of view, — 
that it ought to be accepted by others. If it 
were once adopted, I think the results would 
compensate for the added trouble involved. 

I am led to these thoughts by the receipt in 


this mail of a printed blank explaining a small 
remittance from Badyhood. 
It reads as follows : — 


5 Beekman street ( P. O. Box 3,123 ), 
New York, April 1, 1896. 


Mr. C. S. Wady, 
27 School street, Boston. 

Please accept our thanks for your article, published in No. 
137, entitled “‘ Hour-Glass,”” We enclose $1.25 for same, and 
send a copy of the magazine by this mail. 

Very truly yours, 
BasyHoop Pus.isuinc Co. 
The writer who receives such business-like 
treatment as that from a paper is impelled to 


further dealings with it, even though its rate 
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“may be lower than that of another paper the 
methods of which are unsatisfactory. 1 often 
get remittances for matter published from 
thirty to sixty days before the date of check, 


with no intimation of what articles the check 
covers, and sometimes with no mention of date 
of publication. Clifton S. Wady. 


Boston, Mass. 





ADVICE FROM NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, than whom the fiction- 
writer could have no better model, once urged 
his life-long friend, Horatio Bridge, to keep a 
journal of a projected trip to the west coast of 
Africa. He at first wished Mr. Bridge to use 
his material in a series of magazine articles, 
but later concluded it had better be brought out 
in book form at once. Hawthorne offered to 
edit it, and thus lend his name, which was 
already becoming famous, to the enterprise. 
Mr. Bridge agreed to this on condition that 
Hawthorne should have the copyright and enjoy 
the profits, if such there were. The book, en- 
titled “The Journal of an African Cruiser,” 
was a complete success. 

The following is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Hawthorne to Mr. Bridge just before the 
latter was to start for Africa. It is replete with 
suggestions helpful to any writer: — 

“You must learn to think better of your 
powers. They will increase by exercise. I 
would advise you not to stick too accurately to 
“the bare fact, either in your description or your 
narrative; else your hand will be cramped and 
the result will be a want of freedom that will 
deprive you of a higher truth than that which 
you strive to attain. Allow your fancy pretty 
free license, and omit no heightening touches 
because they did not chance to happen before 
your eyes. If they did not happen, they at 
least ought, which is all that concerns you. 
This is the secret of all entertaining travelers. 
‘If you meet with any distinguished characters, 
give personal sketches of them. Begin to write 


always before the impression of novelty has 
worn off from your mind, else you will be apt 
to think that the peculiarities which at first at- 
tracted you are not worth recording; yet those 
slight peculiarities are the very things that 
make the most vivid impression upon the 
reader. Think nothing too trifling to write 
down, so it be in the smallest degree charac- 
teristic. You will be surprised to find, on re- 
perusing your journal, what an importance and 
graphic power these little particulars assume. 
After you have had due time for observation, 
you may then give grave reflections on national 
character, customs, morals, religion, the influ- 
ence of peculiar modes of government, etc.” 

In another letter Hawthorne says, “ Look at 
things, at least some things, in a matter-of-fact 
way, though without prejudice to as much 
romantic incident and adventure as you can 
conveniently lay hold of.” 

A young writer is apt to think that his very 
first effort should prove a masterpiece and be 
accepted by editor or publisher. If dis- 
appointed, many a one there is who gives up 
in despair and ceases totry. But why should 
not literary powers as well as others “increase 
by exercise”? The writer who can feel that 
he is doing better work each day, each week, 
each month, has far greater cause for self- 
gratulation than he who attains sudden fame 
for a day, and then finds himself unable to do 
as well again. 

Hawthorne’s advice as to not sticking “ too 


accurately to bare fact” is thoroughly artista y 
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advice. The painter from nature has the same 
rule laid down for him. We want in the pen- 
picture, as in the brush-picture, enough of the 
ideal to relieve the real from becoming common- 
place, and to cause the particular truth to give 
way to the higher general truth. 

Beginning to write “before the impression 
of novelty has worn off” is a most practical 
suggestion. Oftentimes we neglect that very 
thing, and in an after-description of a place or 
person find the image we wish to reproduce 
already growing hazy and dim. Then, too, a 
writer often has a thought, or a suggestion, or a 
plot come to him, perhaps in his wakeful hours 
at night, or when he is hurrying along a crowded 
street, or engaged in some necessary occupa- 
tion. It seems to him good, but after two or 
three days of waiting till a convenient time, the 
thing has slipped away from him or seems not 


worth the writing. The novelty has worn off.- 
These things that come to us should be jotted 
down, in outline at least, as soon as possible. 
A note-book is quite a necessary thing to have, 
and as an adjunct to this, a practical knowledge 
of stenography is of almost incalculable value. 
Descriptions of scenes and persons that may 
strike one as suitable for future use may then 
be sketched from the life; and conversations 
and characteristic speeches may be jotted down 
verbatim. 

If the writer who is fortunate enough to have 
an opportunity for traveling will go armed with 
Hawthorne’s advice, a camera, a note-book, and 
a working knowledge of shorthand, he may col- 
lect even in a short journey material for many 
an interesting and acceptable story, or sketch, 
or descriptive article. C. M. White. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 








SCENE. — Editorial rooms of the Evangeli- 
cal Sponge. Editor-in-Chief, seated at a fine 
roll-top desk, writing. Assistant editor work- 
ing over a pile of manuscripts at a baize-cov- 
ered table in the corner. 

Assistant Editor.— Dr. Porous. 

Editor-in-Chief. — Well ? 

Assistant Editor. — Here is a very good arti- 
cle, which has just been sent in, on “ Justifica- 
tion by Implication.” It would make an ex- 
cellent leading paper for our columns next 
week, touching, as we do, upon the subject 
editorially. But, unfortunately, the writer ex- 
pects pay for his work. 

Editor-in-Chief. — Ahem ! 
writer reside? 

Assistant Editor.— In Bogswamp, Maine. 

Editor-in-Chief. — Will you ring up the mail- 
ing-clerk and ask him if any copies of our 
paper go to Bogswamp? 

“ Assistant Editor (yemoving his ear from the 


Where does the 


“OUR CUSTOMARY RATES.” 





speaking-tube ).— No, sir. He says we have 
no subscribers in Bogswamp. 

Editor-in-Chief. —Very well, then. You may 
mark the article on “ Justification by Implica- 
tion” for use next week. You know our rule 
is not to send any copies to contributors unless 
they pay for them. 

Assistant Editor. — Yes, sir. 

Editor-in-Chief. —Very well. ( Resumes writ- 
ing, but suddenly looks up.) By the way, Jones, 
did any stamps accompany the manuscript? 

Assistant Editor. — Yes, sir. 

Editor-in-Chief. — You may put them here in 
the tray. 


TWO MONTHS LATER. 


Assistant Editor. — Dr. Porous, do you re- 
member that article on “Justification by Impli- 


cation” which we printed six or seven weeks. 
ago? 
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Editor-in-Chief. — Yes. 
was, too. 

Assistant Editor. — Well, the author is be- 
ginning to get anxious about it. This is what 
he writes: ( Reads.) “ Editor of the Evangeli- 
cal, Sponge: Dear Sir,— About two months 
ago I sent you an article, entitled ‘ Justification 
by Implication,’ with postage for return, if not 
available at your customary rates. May I ask 
what decision you have made regarding it? If 
it is not available for your columns, you will 
confer a favor by returning it at your earliest 
convenience, in order that I may offer it else- 
where.” What reply shall I make to this 
letter, sir? 

Editor-in-Chief. — You may ignore it for the 
present. 

Assistant Editor.— But the gentleman en- 
closes a stamp for reply. 

Editor-in-Chief. — Indeed ! So much the bet- 
ter. You may put it here in the tray. 


A very good one it 


TWO WEEKS LATER. 


Assistant Editor.— Well! Here is another 
letter from the author of “Justification by Im- 
plication ” — a rather saucy one, too. 

Editor-in-Chief. — You may read it. 

Assistant Editor (reads ).— “ Editor of the 
Evangelical Sponge: Dear Sir, — A friend in- 
forms me that you used my article, “ Justifica- 
tion by Implication,” some months ago. I am 
surprised that you should not have notified me 
in some way, at least by sending a marked copy. 
My article, as you will recollect, was offered 
for publication ‘at your customary rates,’ and I 
must call your attention to the fact that it has 
not yet been acknowledged by check. Hoping 
to hear from you soon, I am, etc.” May I ask 
your advice in replying to this letter, sir? 

Editor-in-Chief.— Certainly. You may send 
the gentleman two copies of the issue contain- 
ing his article. Write him, making some 
apology for the delay, and say that we accepted 
his article in good faith “at our customary 
rates,” which are insertion without com- 
pensation. 

Assistant Editor (hesttatingly ).— Y-e-s, 
sir. Thank you. (Proceeds to write.) 

Editor-in-Chief.— One moment, Jones. Were 
there any stamps in this last letter? 


Assistant Editor. — No, sir. 
Editor-in-Chief.— M’m. All right. 


ONE WEEK LATER. 


Assistant Editor (reading letter ).— Dear 
me ! 

Editor-in-Chief. — What is it, Jones? 

Assistant Editor.— We have another note 
from the author of “Justification by Implica- 
tion.” He says: “ Your quibble about ‘ inser- 
tion without compensation’ being your ‘cus- 
tomary rates’ is as contemptible a piece of 
sneaking as I ever knew. Every editor under- 
stands perfectly well what a contributor means 
by ‘customary rates,’ and to try to excuse your 
theft of my article by such a mean, low, white- 
livered trick as you have adopted is enough te 
make an honest man sick. I expect to be in 
the city this week, and shall call at your office 
to settle the matter.” 

Editor-in-Chief. — Astounding, Jones, as- 
tounding! The fellow is evidently no clergy- 
man. 

Assistant Editor. — No, sir. I think we 
made a mistake in giving him the title, D. D. 

Editor-in-Chief. —Well, Jones, I suppose you 
will have to see him if he comes. Really, I — 


Enter office boy. 


Office Boy.— There is a gentleman in the 
room below who would like to see the editor. 
Editor-in-Chief. —I suppose it is he, Jones. 
You had better go down and see him. But 
don’t bring him up here. I am very busy to- 
day. No, I can’t instruct you what to say. 
You must use your own discretion. 
Mr. Fones goes down stairs. In about five 
minutes he returns, nervous and pale. 
Assistant Editor. — Dr. Porous, the gentle- 
man is very determined. He says he positively 
will have pay for his article, and if we do nat 
give it to him at once, he will sue us for it. 
Editor-in-Chief. — Well, Jones, I suppose we 
shall have to yield to his insolence. You may 
draw himacheck. Here is the check-book. 
Assistant Editor ( w7th a sigh of relief ).— 
Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. For how much? 
Editor-in-Chief. — Oh, about a dollar and 


fifteen cents. Paul Pastuor 
ATLANTIC, Mass. 
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While it is unhappily true that the conduct 
of some editors of religious journals toward 
contributors is such as to justify the sarcasm 
of Paul Pastnor in the burlesque sketch, “ Our 
Customary Rates,” THE WRITER would not 
be justified in publishing the sketch without 
saying in addition that the article by no means 
applies to all religious journals. Contributors 
who have had manuscripts accepted by such 
admirably-conducted religious weeklies as the 
Independent, the Outlook, the New York Ob- 
server, the Chicago Standard, the Golden Rule, 
Christian Work, the Churchman, and many 
others that might be named, know that writers 
may always expect fair treatment from these 
journals, and that no one of them would have 
such a contemptible thief as “ Dr. Porous” on 
its staff. ‘Dr. Porous,” however, exists, and 
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the shame of his existence is enhanced be- 
cause his work is done in the name of religion, 
and in direct opposition to the principles that 
he publicly professes. The world expects a 
teacher of morals to practice what he preaches, 
and it is justified in expressing a feeling of 
utter contempt for the editor of a journal called 
religious who is constantly engaged in swind- 
ling his contributors. While such behavior is 
worse in the case of editors of religious papers 
than in the case of other editors, however, it is 
contemptible in any case, and examples of 
“ Dr. Porous ” are frequent outside of religious 
journalism. It will be a distinct gain if Mr. 
Pastnor’s article suggests to even one of these 
evil-doers that every editor, whether he be 
“religious” or not, ought to have a powerful 


and well-oiled conscience. ; 


- 
* * 


An author who wants typewriting done makes 
a mistake usually to take his manuscript toa 
typewriter who does mostly commercial and 
legal work. If he does, when he gets it back 
he is likely to find that the manuscript is type- 
written on sheets of legal cap size, enclosed in 
a stout paper cover, and fastened together with 
brass staples, in regular legal form. A manu- 
script for the printer should not be typewritten 
on sheets larger than 8x 10% inches, and if the 
manuscript is short, sheets of commercial note 
size should be used. Brass fasteners will be 
only a nuisance to the editors to whom the 
manuscript is to be submitted, and the heavy 
cover will only increase the author’s postage 
bill. Moreover, the commercial stenographer’s 
typewriting is likely to be lacking in literary 
finish. Typewriting for authors is a business 
by itself,and it is best done by agencies or in- 
dividuals who make a specialty of literary 
work. 

a 

At the same time, authors should avoid type- 
writers who offer to do work below ordinary 
rates. Some poor woman down in Virginia is 
advertising in one of the religious weeklies 
that she will do typewriting for authors at one 
cent a hundred words. No one can possibly 
afford to do good work at any such price, and 
the best work cannot be profitably done at less 
than the ordinary rate of six cents a hundred 
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-words. So much depends an the appearance 
of a manuscript offered to an editor for sale 
that in typewriting, as with dictionaries, it pays 
to get the best. 

* 24 * 

The discontinuance of Frank Leslie's Pleas- 
ant Hours for Boys and Girls is announced. 
Frank Lee Farnell, who has been the editor of 
Pleasant Hours since it was started, has now 
taken the editorship of the Popular Monthly, 
in place of Henry Tyrrell, resigned. Mr. Far- 
nell says that what Mr. Tyrrell said in the 
April WRITER about the kind of matter not 
wanted for the Popular Monthly will hold 
good under the new administration. 

7 os * 

The excellent portrait of the late “ Bill Nye” 
published in Harper's Weekly for March 7 
must have surprised many newspaper readers, 
because it showed that on the back of his head 
Mr. Nye had quite a noticeable thatch of hair. 
Nye used to say that Walt McDougall, who 
illustrated his syndicate articles for the news- 
papers, robbed him of his hair in order to avoid 
work. 

* ™ & 

The Boston Herald has clipped from an en- 
terprising contemporary this startling bit of 
information: ‘Gilbert Parker, the Canadian 
author, followed Rudyard Kipling’s example, 
and married Miss Amy E. Vantine, of New 
York.” W. H. H. 


> 
> 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 





IX.— Miss ELEANOR STUART. 

Miss Eleanor Stuart is the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York bar. She 
was born in New Jersey, June 24, 1873, and 
was educated by governesses at home, and 
also at a private school in Philadelphia, where 
she showed a strongly marked predilection for 
literature and for music, profiting by the lit- 
erary tendency of the teaching. She wrote 
much while at school and afterward, because 
writing was to her a natural and almost in- 
voluntary method of expression, and she pub- 
lished a few short stories. Among her rela- 
«tives were well-known writers, whose sugges- 


tions and criticisms she acknowledges with 
gratitude. Her first book was the strong and 
original study of life in a Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing town, “ Stonepastures,” which was 
brought out by D. Appleton & Co. This book 
made its mark at once, and was received with 
the respect due to a new and vigorous talent. 
The publishers report that it has attracted gen- 
eral attention and has been most favorably 
reviewed. The author, whose pen name alone 
is given in this sketch, is understood to be 
devoting herself to other literary work. She is 
not a professional writer in the sense that all 
her time is occupied with the pen, inasmuch as 
her music and social engagements play a large 
part in her life. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


The disfiguring of the Fogg | 
Art Museum, which was dis- 
covered yesterday mdrning, 
is one of the most contemp- | 
tible acts that has been per- | 
petrated in this university for | 
years. — Harvard Crimson. 


The disfigurement of the 
Fogg Art Museum, which was 
discovered yesterday morn- 
ing, is one of the most con- 
temptible acts that have been 
perpetrated in this university 
for years. 


At half past 4 the fire was 
gotten under control. — CAz- 
cago Tribune. 


At 4.30 the fire was got 
under contro!. 


Columbia’s Ram Sunk Her. | Columbia’s Ram Sank Her. 


— New York Sun Headline. 


On this second floor wiil be On this second floor will be 
eighteen chambers, a large | eighteen chambers, a large 
woman’s reception room, and | reception room for women, 
the housekeeper’s rooms.— | and the housekeeper’s rooms. 
Boston Globe. 


The city election campaign 
now progressing in Somer- 
ville is one of a more unique 
quality than has ever before 
occurred there.— Boston 
Transcript. 


The city election campaign 
now progressing in Somer- 
ville is unlike any that has 
ever before occurred there. 


John Reymouth, who was 
recently married at Boston, 
was last evening presented a 
costly clock and silverware by 
his fellow-employees. — Bos- 
ton Globe. 


Fellow-employees of John 
Reymouth, who was married 
recently in Boston, presented 
to him last evening a costly 
clock and some silverware. 








QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


How can! number three additional pages in- 
serted between pages 44 and 45 of a manu- 
script so that they cannot possibly be over- » 
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looked? If I number them “44-A,” “ 44-B,” 
and “44-C,” and they are dropped out of the 
manuscript, how is any one to know that they 
were ever there? RK. P. B. 

[ When additional sheets are inserted in a 
manuscript, they should be numbered, say, 
“44-A,” “ 44-B,” and “ 44-C,” and page 45 of 
the original manuscript should be numbered 
““44-D, or 45.” Then if the three added pages 
are dropped out, their absence will be made 
noticeable by the numbering of page 45.— 
W. H. H.] 


Will you kindly give me the address of Smth, 
Gray & Co.'s Monthly ? G. H. 


[ The publication of Smith, Gray & Co.'s 
Monthly (New York) was discontinued with 
the number for April, 1895.— w. H. H.] 


Is James Lane Allen, author of ** Aftermath,” 
“ A Kentucky Cardinal,” etc.,a man or a wo- 
man? s. T. 


[James Lane Allen is a man. A portrait 
and sketch of him were published in THE 
WRITER for July, 1891. — w. H. H.] 


Where can I find the following quotations, or 
from what sources do they come? 


** Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean: 
The world has grown gray from thy breath! ”’ 
** Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed, 
Teach me to die.” 


They are found in Mr. Hardy’s chapter on 
Oxford in “ Jude, the Obscure,” but the poets’ 
names are not given. Of course, | know that 
Julian, the Apostate, is supposed in tradition to 
have uttered the famous saying, “ Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean!” but who put the say- 
ing into the couplet quoted by Mr. Hardy? 
As to the other lines, I think they are from the 
hymns of Wesley. Paul G. Huston. 


Princeton, N. J. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


3AYARD Taytor. By Albert H. Smyth. With portrait. 
320 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1896. 


When Bayard Taylor began newspaper work 
in New York, December 17, 1847, it was upon 
the miscellaneous department of the Literar 
World, and ata salary of five dollars a week. 
In addition, he had an offer from Miss Green to 
teach belles-lettres at her school, three or four 
# hours a week, for four dollars more. Taylor 


was twenty-two years old then. He was born 
January 11, 1825,— ‘the year when the first 
locomotive successfully performed its trial 
trip,” —so that he was just as old as the rail- 
way. He wanted to get married—to Miss 
Mary Agnew, of Kennett, Penn., a childhood 
companion and schoolmate, to whom he had 
been for some time engaged. The realization 
of this dream seemed near to him when, before 
the end of January, 1848, Horace Greeley was 
so impressed with his energy and enthusiasm 
that he offered him a situation on the 777éume. 
Oliver Johnson had resigned, and the miscella- 
neous and literary department was without a 
chief. To this post Taylor was appointed, at 
a salary of twelve dollars a week, at a time when 
the town was full of five-dollars-a-week men, 
and when it was necessary to work for several 
papers in order to earn enough to keep life 
afoot. “I seem to have turned over a new 
leaf of life,” wrote Taylor to Mary Agnew then, 
“and I shall write a better story upon it than 
the blotted pages I have left behind.” 

The young man’s life up to this time had not 
been uneventful. The grandson of John Tay- 
lor, of Quaker ancestry, who was expelled from 
meeting for refusing to say he was sorry for 
making a runaway love-match with the daugh- 
ter of a Swiss Mennonite of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, he had inherited a second strain 
of German blood from his grandmother on the 
mother’s side, who was ot South German or 
East Switzerland origin. He was the fourth 
child of Joseph Taylor and Rebecca Way, and 
the first to outlive infancy. Named for Senator 
James A. Bayard, of Delaware, in youth he 
signed himself “J. Bayard Taylor,” but a few 
years after coming of age he wisely discarded 
the first initial. James T. Fields wrote to him 
in December, 1848: ‘1 know of no youngster 
who stands dearer than J. B. T., doffing the 
‘J.’” As Mr. Smyth says: ‘The ‘J.’ was the 
Mordecai at the gate of a good and poetic 
name.” 

The boy’s education began when he learned 
to read, and that was when he was four years 
old. He was seven when he wrote his first 
poems. His fondness for books and reading 
and his dislike of farm labor brought him at 
times beneath his father’s frown. His educa-: 
tion was obtained in village schools, in Bolmar’s 
academy at West Chester, and in Unionville 
academy. His first published poem appeared 
in the Saturday Evenmg Post of Philadel- 
phia, in 1841. The preceding summer his first 
published prose work had been printed, in the 
West Chester Register—an account of a 
tramping tour from Unionville to the battlefield 
of the Brandywine. He was then fifteen years 
old. In 1842 he went back to the farm, but in 
a few weeks he was apprenticed to a printer, 
and became a compositor in the office of the- 
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West Chester Village Record. His poems at- 
tracted the attention of Rufus W. Griswold, 
and he was admitted to the pages of Graham's 
Magazine, of which Griswold then was editor. 
In February, 1844, appeared his first book, 
“ Ximena,” a slender volume of poems, which 
brought him some pleasant letters and a little 
money, and gave him in popular repute a place 
among the poets. It was a thing more unusual 
then than now for a lad of nineteen to send 
forth a volume of verse. Taylor in after years 
repudiated the fifteen poems that constituted 
the little volume, and wished them forgotten. 
By this time the young man had acquired 
some knowledge of German and of Spanish, 
and the reading of “ Hyperion” strengthened a 
desire he hadlong cherished to goabroad. He 
determined to satisfy this longing, and bought 
the remainder of the time of his apprenticeship. 
Two weeks before the day fixed upon for leav- 
ing home he had secured no employment and 
did not possess a dollar toward his outfit. He 
walked to Philadelphia and spent two or three 
days in calling upon the principal editors 
and publishers of the city. At last he got 
an offer from Mr. Patterson, of the Saturday 
Evenmg Post, of fifty dollars in advance for 
twelve letters, with the promise of continuing 
the engagement if the letters should be satis- 
factory. The editor of the United States 
Gazette then made him a similar offer. Mr. 
Graham paid him liberally for some manuscript 
poems, and the delighted boy returned to Ken- 
nett with a fund of one bandied and forty dol- 
lars. With his cousin, Franklin Taylor, he 
walked to Washington, a distance of one hun- 
dred miles, and secured a passport. At the 
end of June, 1844, Taylor and his cousin, with 
Barclay Pennock, of Kennett, sailed for Eng- 
land. In addition to his other engagements, 
Taylor had arranged with Horace Greeley to 
furnish tothe Mew York Tribune sketches of 
German life and society. Ten dollars paid for 
his passage in the second cabin of the Oxford, 
with the privilege of finding his own bedding 
and provision. For six months the young man 
stayed in Frankfort,and at the end of that time 
he was not only fluent in conversation, but had 
written rhyming German verse. His living 
cost him thirty-three cents a day. Leaving 
Frankfort, he made a long pedestrian tour 
through northern Germany first, and thence 
down into Italy. After borrowing fifty dollars 
from Hiram Powers, in Florence, Taylor and 
his friends found that they had just ninety dol- 
lars for the journey to Rome and thence to Paris. 
The traveler had bows what it was to subsist 
on six cents a day, and to live upon bread, figs, 
and roasted chestnuts. He and his companions 
reached Lyons with clothes like sponges, boots 
entirely worn out, and pockets so absolutely 
empty that when a letter, with a remittance, 








came from Paris they had not even enough to 
pay the fourteen sous postage on it. By an in- 
genious manceuvre, one of them succeeded in 
borrowing a franc from their hostess, and their 
Suspense was over. That afternoon, when Tay- 
lor bought some new shoes, he gave his old 
pair to the cobbler, who instantly flung them 
into the street, with the exclamation: ‘“ They 
are n’t worth a sou!” Going to London, Tay- 
lor lived for six weeks by making out catalogues 
and packing books for Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Stevens, and in June, 1846, he was safely home 
again. 

And now he found that at home a lively inter- 
est had been awakened in him by the publica- 
tion of his letters in the 7rzdune, the Saturday 
Evening Post,and the United States Gazette. 
He was advised to collect his letters and pub- 
lish them in a book,and Wiley & Putnam, of 
New York, agreed to bring them outand to pay 
him one hundred dollars for every thousand 
copies sold. N. P. Willis suggested the title 
“Views Afoot,” and generously wrote an intro- 
duction for the volume. Six editions were sold 
in the first year, and the twentieth edition 
appeared in 1855. Soon after the first publi- 
cation of the book Taylor visited Boston, and 
was feasted and praised by Whipple and Fields 
and was presented by them to Longfellow. He 
formed the acquaintance of Whittier, too, at 
about this time, and made several visits to 
Amesbury. Looking about him for some occu- 
pation that would yield him a fixed income, he 
was attracted by the possibilities of country 
journalism, and with Federick E. Foster began 
the publication at Phoenixville, Penn., of the 
Phenixville Pioneer. The venture was not 
successful, and at the end of a year Taylor 
bought his release from the partnership and 
went to New York, after a year of unprofitable 
toil and under what was to him a serious bur- 
den of debt. 

It was at this time that he was glad to accept 
Hoffman's five-dollars-a-week offer, with the 
opportunity of earning four dollars a week more 
as a teacher in Miss Green’s school. His 
development in New York, however, was rapid. 
He made the acquaintance of many of the liter- 
ary men of New York, prominent among whom 
at that time were Bryant, Halleck, Willis, Hoff- 
man, and Richard Henry Stoddard, with the 
last of whom especially Taylor formed a close 
friendship. His work in the 77r7dune attracted 
almost instant attention, and in March, only 
four months after his arrival in New York, he 
received invitations to four additional situa- 
tions. In July he was offered the permanent 
editorship of Graham's Magazine at a thou- 
sand dollars a year, but the arrangement was 
not concluded, although he held a nominal edi- 
torship and furnished regular contributions, 
without leaving New York. 
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Bayard Taylor’s excitement during this year 
was intense. To no kind of newspaper duty 
was he averse ; book notices, editorials, domes- 
tic news, foreign intelligence, reporter’s notes, 
fell profusely from his untiring and always 
careful hand. He wrote fifteen hours a day. 
His acquaintance with literary men increased, 
among his new friends being George Henry 
Boker, T. Buchanan Read, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and Richard Henry Dana. In 1848 
he visited New England, where he spent an 
evening with Lowell. He discharged upon the 
Tribune all the miscellaneous duties of a news- 
paper reporter, and had become a stockholder 
in the company. When the California excite- 
ment grew intense, he sailed for San Francisco, 
in 1849, and spent nine months in the rough 
life of the gold fields and in Mexico. The 
record of this tour appeared in book form in 
1850, under the title “ Eldorado.” After his 
return Taylor’s salary on the 7ribune was in- 
creased,and he was the owner of three shares 
of stock. Gratification at his material pros- 
perity, however, was mixed with anxiety about 
Mary Agnew, who had contracted lung trouble, 
from which she never recovered. The wed- 
ding, which had been set for June 19, was post- 
poned, but finally took place October 24. It 
was certain then that the young wife’s life 
would soon be gone, and two months later she 
was dead. Lonely and worn out with watching 
and anxiety, Taylor matured his plans, long 
held in abeyance, for a visit to the Orient. He 
looked into his financial affairs, found himself 
$3,000 to the good, and the owner of three 
shares of 7ribune stock January 1, 1851, and 
of two more January 21. Greeley gave him 
leave of absence, and the editing of a “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Literature and the Fine Arts,” for 
Putnam, had provided him with the means of 
travel. He sailed for Liverpool, August 28, 
1851. 

For two years and four months he was away 
from home. He visited Egypt, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Asia Minor, passed up the Nubian 
Nile into Ethiopia, and after he reached Khar- 
toum proceeded by the White Nile to the coun- 
try of the Shillooks. Returning to London, he 
proceeded thence to Spain and to Bombay, from 
where he went overland by cart to Indore, Agra, 
and Delhi, in less than two months traveling 
2,200 miles in the interior. Reaching Constan- 
tinople in June, he found a letter from the 
Tribune instructing him to proceed to Hong 
Kong to accompany Commodore Perry’s 
expedition to Japan. He secured the posi- 
tion of master’s mate on the Susquehanna, 
but the rules of the service prevented 
him from writing a line for publication. 
After four months’ service he was given per- 
mission to resign, and he arrived in New York 
again December 20,1853. In 1869 he had pub- 


lished eleven books of travel, all of which had 
met with great success. His reputation as a 
traveler was widespread, and he had also made 
a great deal of money on the lecture platform. 
G. P. R. James once said that Bayard Taylor 
was the best landscape painter in words that he 
had ever known; and this art, the reporter’s 
art, Taylor exercised without any attempt at 
“fine writing’; he simply saw clearly the thing 
he described, and told what he saw in a plain 
way. Between January and May, 1854, he filled 
ninety lecture engagements, even small towns 
paying him fifty dollars a lecture, and in the 
fall he delivered 130 lectures more. Mean- 
while the 77zjune was paying comfortable divi- 
dends, his books of travel were selling rapidly, 
and he was preparing for a Western house a 
“Cyclopedia of Travel,” for which he was to 
receive $5,000. He was able at last to buy 165 
acres of land near Kennett, and in May, 1860, 
he moved into a large new mansion which he 
had built there. e called his new home 
“ Cedarcroft.” The house had cost him $17,000, 
and in addition he had bought the stereotype 
plates of his books and had paid for them 
$5,000 more. Since 1853 he had made several 
journeys, and while wi, te, 3 in Gotha, in a 
house presented to him by his fellow-traveler 
of the Nile, Mr. Bufleb, he became acquainted 
with Marie Hansen, niece of Mrs. Bufleb, to 
whom he was married in Gotha, October 27, 
1857. Through the remaining twenty-one years 
of his life she was his faithful helper, and after 
his death she edited, with Horace E. Scudder, 
the admirable “Life and Letters of Bayard 
Taylor.” 

With the completion and occupancy of Cedar- 
croft, it seemed as if Bayard Taylor was about 
to enter into the enjoyment of a rest that he 
had well earned. The later years of his life, 
however, though full of honor, were by no 
means free from care, and even anxiety about 
the means of livelihood. From his investment 
in Cedarcroft he had no income. and the ex- 
pense of carrying on the place was great. His 
Tribune stock stopped paying dividends in 
1872. His Quaker neighbors at Kennett did 
not like his ways of living, and he had been at 
Cedarcroft but a short time before he found 
himself estranged from his youthful associates. 
He had, however, many visitors. He never 
shut himself up to write. His library doors 
were always open, for the presence of his 
guests or of the members of his household did 
not disturb him in his work. Often he cast 
aside the pen, to greet a chance caller, or to 
welcome a friend of fame in art or letters. 

Taylor loved to write. “Do you know any- 
thing more fascinating than a great white virgin 
sheet of paper?” he would sometimes ask. 
He wrote with such rapidity that he could com- 
plete a duodecimo volume in a fortnight. He 
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seemed never to weary, and his handwriting was 
exceptionally neat and fine. In the long manu- 
script of “ Faust,” there is scarcely a misformed 
or a carelessly made letter. His novel, “ John 
Godfrey’s Fortunes ” (which is to some extent 
an autobiography ), contains 511 pages, which 
made 594 pages of Taylor’s closely written 
manuscript. The story was written, with all 
sorts of interruptions, in less than five months. 
Poetry, however, Taylor never wrote with the 
tearing rapidity of prose. With the exception 
of an occasional schediasm like “Icarus,” the 
hundred verses of which were dashed off with- 
out blot or erasure, Taylor would spend hours 
Over a couplet, fashioning it to the figure in his 
mind. He often composed a poem before he 
wrote a line of it. His rapid dispatch of work, 
therefore, was misleading. Poems were held 
in suspension in his mind until they were ready 
to be transferred to paper. When he was 
meditating upon the Centennial Ode, and some 
time before he actually began to write, he said: 
“ The string is in soak, and the thought is crys- 
tallizing upon it.” With him the rule was, first 
inspiration, then drudgery. The thought of 
“The Picture of St. John” he carried with 
him for fifteen years. “The Masque of the 
Gods,” though written in four days, was long 
beforehand complete in his memory. His 
memory never turned traitor. He had no am- 
bition to build a reputation upon his prase, but 
his style was always perspicuous and at times 
vivid. He wrote simply and concisely. It was 
his custom to copy his poems for the printer, 
and his neatly written and faultless manuscripts 
have misled some of his critics into thinking 
that he wrote without correction. 

Besides “John Godfrey’s Fortunes,” Taylor 
wrote three novels—‘“ Hannah Thurston,” 
“ The Story of Kennett,” and “Joseph and His 
Friend.” His translation of “Faust” was first 
thought of in 1850, was begun in September or 
October, 1863, and was finished in May, 1870. 
He toiled. terribly upon it, compressing into 
seven years the labor of a lifetime. Over 
every word of it he pondered with the minutest 
care. Twenty or thirty synonyms for every 
chief word in a quatrain were hunted up, and 
hours, days, and weeks were spent in making 
the crooked words lie smooth. 

From 1858 to 1867 Taylor published nine 
volumes and gave 600 lectures. His life was 
spent at Cedarcroft,in New York, and in Europe. 
In 1862 he went with Simon Cameron to St. 
Petersburg as secretary of legation, and from 
September to May of the following year was 
chargé d'affaires. In 1872 he went abroad 
again, after leasing Cedarcroft, which he had 
previously tried in vain to sell. His chief in- 
terest then was in the life of Goethe, which he 
hoped to write. In 1874 he wrote a letter from 
Gotha to William D. Howells, in which he said: 


“For two years past, except a pittance of 
about $750 a year from a// my books, I have 
had no income at all, except my immediate 
earnings, and nearly all my labor for eighteen 
months past is not yet remunerative.” In 
1874 he went to Iceland for the Mew York 
Tribune. In six months after his return to 
America he lectured 130 times and cleared 
$11,000 by this labor. At the beginning of 
1875 he went back to office work on the Vew 
York Tribune. His drama, “ Prince Deukalion,”’ 
was published in 1878. In the same year he 
was appointed Minister to Germany. Work 
and worry had broken down his health. He 
had been but a few months in Berlin when it 
became evident that medical skill could not 
cure his malady. He died December 19, in an 
armchair in his library, which was also the 
office of the legation. 

Mr. Smyth’s life of Bayard Taylor, from 
which this imperfect abstract has been made, 
is an important addition to American literary 
history. Mr. Smyth has told the story of 
Taylor’s career with a grace of style, a just 
sense of proportion, a fine discrimination in 
characterization and criticism, a due apprecia- 
tion of the interest of anecdote, and a genuine 
enthusiasm for his subject which together 
make his book in all respects a valuable one. 
There is no more interesting work in the 
American Men of Letters Series, of which his 
volume is a part. 


A Tae or a Lonety Parisu. | F. Marion Crawford. 
385 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1896. 


Miss Stuart’s Lecacy. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. 460 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


A Roman Sincer. By F. Marion Crawford. 354 pp. 
Paper, so cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
These three additions to ‘ Macmillan’s 

Novelists’ Library” are clearly printed from 

new type on good paper, and in every way are 

well-made books. The stories themselves need 
no new commendation. They are all first- 
class. 

Tom Grocan. By F. Hopkinson Smith. With illustrations 
by Charles S. Reinhart. 247 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: 

oughton, Mifflin, & Co. 1896. 

Those who have read “ Tom Grogan” during 
its serial publication in the Century do not need 
to be told that it is a strong and interestin 
story. Those to whom it comes first in boo 
ferm will get even more pleasure from it than 
the magazine readers have had, because the 
charm of the story is enhanced now by all the 
advantages that can be gained from the best 
employment of the bookmaker’s art. The 
cover picture of the heroine, by the son of the 
author, is as good a piece of character-drawing 
as that of Mr. Smith in the story itself — and 
that is saying a great deal. Mr. Reinhart’s 
illustrations, too, really illustrate the text. As 
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for the story, it has earned the popularity that 
it has already won, and it is sure tu excite and 
keep alive the interest of every new reader. 


2 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Ix Bowemia with Du Maurier. Illustrated. Felix 
Moscheles. Century (38 c. ) for May. 

De BLowitz: Paris CoRRESPONDENT OF THE London 
Times. With portrait. W. T. Stead. Review of Reviews 
(28 c.) for May. 

Tuomas HuGues anv “Tom Brown ”’ With several por- 
traits. Charles D. Lanier. Review of Reviews (28 c.) for 
May. 

Some Memories oF HawTHORNE.—IV. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. Atlantic (38 c. ) for May. 

HERMANN SUDERMANN. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Letrers or D. G. Rosetti1.—I. 1854. George Birk- 
beck Hill. Atlantic (38 c.) for May. 

Mr. Lowett 1n EnGtanp. George W. Smalley. Har- 
per’s (38 c.) for April. 

Incomes oF AutTHors. Charles Dudley Warner. Editor’s 
Study, Harper's (38 c.) for April. 

Tue Eruics of Mopern Journauism. Alice Gorren. 
Scribner's (28 c.) for April. 

Proressor Georce D. Herron. With portrait. Hon. 
Charles Beardsley. Avena (28 cc.) for April. 

Some Memories or Hawrnorne. — III. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. Atlantic (38 c.) for April. 

ProressionaL Institutions. XII, — Evolution of the 
Professions. Herbert Spencer. A/ffleton's Popular Science 
Monthly (53 ¢.) for April. 

Amevie Rives, Princess Trovupetzko1. With portrait. 
Jennie P. Buford. Commercial Travelers’ Home Magazine 
(28 c. ) for April. 

Tue ApvANTAGE oF Fiction. M. G. Tuttiet (‘‘ Maxwell 
Gray”). Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic 
(48 c. ) for April. 

Tue Evotution or Epirors. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted 
from National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for April. 

Enpurinc CHARACTERISTICS OF Macautay. Thomas 
Bradfield. Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic 
(48 c.) for April. 

Georce Exiot Revisiren. George W. E. Russell. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
April. 

EvizasetxH Capy Stanton. With portraits. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton. Demorest’s (23 c.) for April. 

Louisa May Atcott’s Letters To Five Girts. Edited 
by Edward W. Bok. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for April. 

James Jerrrey Rocne. Current Literature (28 c.) for 
April. 

J. MacponaLp Ox.ey. Reprinted from Home Magazine 
in Current Literature (28 c. ) for April. 





CHAPTERS FROM A Lire (Burning of the Pemberton Mills 
— Writing of ‘‘The Gates Ajar’’). Illustrated. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. MMcClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for April. 

Tuomas HuGues. With portrait. Harfer’s Weekly(13c.) 
for April 4. 

Frencu Novets ror Pusiic Lisrartes. T. W. Higgin- 
son. Harper's Bazar (13 ¢c.) for April 11. 

Witus J. Apsot. With portrait. Mewspaper Maker 
(13 c.) for April 2. 

Man.ey M. Gittam. With portrait. Mewspaper Maker 
(13 c. ) for April 2. 

Gaeorce QO. Surecps (Coquina”). With portrait. 
Fourth Estate (13 c.) for April 2. 

Ecsert Hussarp. With portrait. Fourth Estate (13 c.) 
for April 9. 

Wart McDovucatt. Reprinted from Buffalo News in 
Fourth Estate (13 c.) for April 23. 

Sternen O'Meara. With portrait. Reprinted from 
Charlestown ( Mass.) Enterprise in Fourth Estate ( 13 ¢. ) for 
April 23. 

Tue Lonpon Weskty Times. MNewspaperdom (8 c.) for 
April 2. 

STARTING IN Newspaper Work. John C. Covert. Re- 
printed from Se// Culture in Newspaperdom (8 c. ) for April 16. 

Newspapers vs. Booxs. MNewsfapferdom (8 c.) for 
April 16. 

Tue Tecacraruic Service or News. George Grantham 
Bain. Reprinted from Los Angeles Times in Newspaperdom 
(8 c.) for April 23. 

LonGreLtow 1n Home Lire. Illustrated. Miss Alice 
Longfellow. Cambridge Magazine (8 c.) for March. 

ETCHINGS, ANB How Tory Arg Mave. American Jour- 
nal of Photography (28 c. ) for March. 

ProrgssionaL Institutions. X.— Painter. Herbert 
Spencer. Afpfpleton's Popular Science Monthly (53 c.) for 
March. 

Tue American Literary Centre. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nail ( 13 c.) for March. 

Mary ANDERSON AS SHE Is To-pay. Illustrated. Ed- 
ward W. Bok. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for March. 

Tue Uses or PHotocraruy 1n BOoK-MAKING.  IIlus- 
trated. Edward L. Wilson. Wéilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine (33 ¢.) for March. 

FRANKLIN FyLes, THE PLAYWRIGHT. Fanny Mack 
Lothrop. Current Literature (28 c.) for March. 

EpGar Wi.son Nye. With portrait. Harper's Weekly 
(13 c. ) for March 7. 

Henry CHANDLER Bowen. With portrait. Harfer’s 
Weekly (13 ¢.) for March 7. 

Puiup J. A. Harper. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for 
March 14. 

Cuartes CarLeton Corrtn. With portrait. Harfer’s 
Round Table (8 c.) for March 17. 

Writinc Letters. Harper's Round Table (8c. each) for 
March 24, March 31, and April 7. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








William T. Adams ( “ Oliver Optic” ), who is 
seventy-four years old, has returned from a 
three-months’ foreign tour, during which he 
visited China, Japan, Egypt, Gibraltar, and 
other places of interest. 
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James L. Ford has gone to Europe for a 
three-months’ trip. 

Walter Blackburne Harte and Elbert Hub- 
bard did not agree, and Mr. Harte has left the 
Philistine and East Aurora. 


Francis W. Bellamy, formerly of the Youth's 
Companion editorial staff, who went recently to 
the Ladies’ Home Fournal as assistant to Mr. 
Bok, is now with the ///ustrated American. 


Anthony Hope flatly denies the report that 
he was engaged to marry the leading lady who 
took the part of the Princess Flavia in “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 


F. Marion Crawford has bought the old 
Sandy Hook pilot boat Ezra Nye, and is fitting 
her out fora cruise to the Mediterranean 


Robert J. Finley, first assistant to Dr. Albert 
Shaw, in the editorial department of the Re- 
view of Reviews, who has been with that 
magazine since its first issue, has resigned, to 
bzcome manager of McClure’s newspaper syn- 
dicate. 


A new department of book criticism has 
been added to L’Art de la Mode ( New York), 
which for a long time has held high rank 
among the fashion magazines. In the May 
number there are seven colored fashion plates, 
showing “the latest things” in design, color, 
and material, while more than seventy black- 
and-white sketches present designs for every 
kind of costume. The letterpress is of equal 
merit with the illustrations. 


Christian Work has removed from the 
Times Building to the Bible House, New York. 

Varieties is a new illustrated monthly pub- 
lished in New York. 


The //lustrator is the title of a new monthly 
magazine published at Atlanta. Its projectors 
are endeavoring to establish “a first-class illus- 
trated magazine, with literary and historical 
features, not devoted to or limited to the South, 
nor sectional in any sense, yet of the South.” 


The Penny Magazine ( New York) is a new 
miniature sixty-four-page illustrated periodical, 
the price of which is one cent a copy, or ten 
cents a year. 

The Woman's Magazine, started in New 
York in January by Carl J. Adams, has failed. 








A new montbly, called Western Field and 
Stream; a Fournal of Recreative Life in Sun 
and Shade, has just made its appearance. It 
is published in St. Paul, and its editors are 
Charles Hallock and Mark Biff. 


Chicago isto have a new quarterly, called the 
American Fournal of Theology. it will be 
edited by members of the divinity faculty of 
the University of Chicago in codperation with 
associate editors from other institutions in 
America and in Europe. It will be catholic 
and scientific in its character, and will include 
biblical, historical, dogmatic, comparative, and 
practical departments, the last including the 
sociological, homiletical, liturgical, pastoral, 
missionary, and educational divisions. The 
first number will be issued January 1, 1897. 


The Colonial Magazine has suspended pub- 
lication. 


The American Fewess, formerly published in 
Chicago, has established its headquarters in 
New York. Lucien Bonheur has assumed the 
management. 


The firm of Stone & Kimball has dissolved. 
Mr. Stone will continue the Chag-Book in 
Chicago. 

The Bostonian, which began its fourth vol: 
ume with the April number, has reduced its 
price to ten cents a copy. 


Paper and Press has removed from Phila- 
delphia to New York, and has become a weekly 
paper. 

The Church Union ( New York), of which 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis has been editor and 
proprietor for more than ten years, has been 
sold to Rev. Samuel T. Carter, one of its con- 
tributing editors. Mr. Carter is the son of the 
late Robert Carter, the senior partner of the 
book publishing firm of Carter Brothers. The 
Church Unign will be published hereafter at 
18 Wall street. 

The Monthly Illustrator and Home and 
Country has removed its offices to 68 Centre 
street, New York City. 


The Mewspaper Maker (New York) began 
its second year April 2. Every number of it 


contains something of special interest to news- 
paper men. 
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The Christian Secretary of Hartford, estab- 
lished in 1822, has been merged with the 
Examiner ( New York). 

The Christian Register ( Unitarian ), of Bos- 
ton, was seventy-five years old April 20, and 
celebrated the interesting event by printing an 
anniversary number containing appropriate 
retrospective articles by well-known writers. 

The April Magazine Number of the Outlook 
has a timely article by Kenyon West on Pres- 
cott, the historian, the hundredth anniversary 
of whose birth will come May 4. 

Demorest’s Magazine for April has portraits 
of Jules Verne, Alfred Austin, Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Bernard 
Gillam. 

Harper's Magazine for May opens with an 
article on “Mark Twain,” by his long-time 
friend, Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. The paper 
abounds in anecdote, and is embellished with a 
frontispiece portrait, engraved by Florian from 
the latest photograph of Mr. Clemens, and with 
pictures of his Hartford and Elmira homes by 
Childe Hassam. 

In the Review of Reviews for May, W. T. 
Stead begins a series of sketches of great 
newspaper correspondents connected with the 
London press. The first paper deals with M. 
de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times. Others are promised on 
Messrs. Norman, Dillon, Smalley, and Still- 
man, all representatives of the Zimes in vari- 
ous countries. 

Scribner's Magazine for May opens with the 
most intimate account of Robert Louis Steven- 
son in his home-life ever published. This 
is the first of two papers by Mrs. Isobel Strong 
(his step-daughter and amanuensis ) which are 
to be published under the title of “ Vailima 
Table-Talk.” From time to time, while acting 
as Stevenson’s secretary, Mrs. Strong put down 
bits of conversation, characteristic epigrams, a 
jest, or serious talk—just as they occurred. 
These papers are therefore the authentic rec- 
ord of Stevenson’s every-day life by one who 
had his confidence. The papers are illustrated 
from photographs in the family albums, which 
give an equally veracious portraiture of the 
family life and travels. 


The leader in pictorial photography in this 
country is undoubtedly Alfred Stieglitz. Some: 
account of his life and work, illustrated with 
many fine reproductions of his pictures, includ- 
ing a beautiful photogravure, entitled “ Winter 
on Fifth Avenue,” will be found in the April 
issue of the Photographic Times ( New York). 
In the same number are a remarkable article on 
“Photography and Crystallization,” with some 
interesting reproductions of frost pictures; an 
illustrated description of the Yosemite valley; 
an account of how the velocity of the “ Peace- 
maker’s” projectile was measured by photog- 
raphy, and many other instructive articles. All 
the latest discoveries in connection with Pro- 
fessor Roentgen’s process are chronicled, with 
queer pictures obtained by the X-rays. The 
“ Encyclopedia of Photography,” a work con- 
taining more than 2,000 references and more 
than 500 illustrations, is continued. Altogether 
the Photographic Times is a model photo- 
graphic magazine. 


“In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” by Felix 
Moscheles, in the Century for May, consists of 
recollections of artist life in Antwerp in the 
fifties, is accompanied by seventeen drawings 
and several poems and letters by Du Maurier, 
and both in the text and pictures throws light 
upon the origin of some of Du Maurier’s liter- 
ary work. 


In an article, “ Natural Science in a Literary 
Education,” in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for May, Professor A. H. Tolman 
maintains that only a one-sided training can be 
had without science. 

Augustus Hoppin died in Providence, R. I., 
April 2, aged sixty-seven. 

Thomas Wharton died in Philadelphia, April 
4, aged thirty-seven. 

Robert S. Littell, proprietor of Litte//’s Liv- 
ing Age, died in Brookline, Mass., April 8, 
aged sixty-five. 

Baron Constantin V. De Grimm, the cartoon- 
ist, died in New York, April 16, aged fifty 
years. 

George Munro, the publisher, died at Pine 
Hill,in the Catskills, April 23, aged seventy 


years. 








